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of a crammer at eight years old, that at thirteen he may 
turn out Latin verses as a Buddhist prayer-mill turns out 
prayers, and may manifest, as a distinguished head¬ 
master has lately said, to the eye of a teacher searching 
for intelligence, thoughtfulness, promise, intenseness, “ a 
stupidity which is absolutely appalling.' - ’ His scholarship 
won, he is pledged to pursue a course whose benefits are 
tangible and its evil consequences remote. The Univer¬ 
sities have stamped upon all the schools one deep cer¬ 
tainty, that for a boy to be “ all round,” as it is called, is 
the irremissible sin ; that a schoolmaster who teaches 
with reference to intellectual growth and width of culture 
sacrifices thereby all hope of the distinctions which make 
a school famous and increase its numbers. If a classical 
scholarship is desired, science and mathematics are 
abandoned : nay, the palm of literary excellence 
is conceded even to men ignorant of the noblest 
literature in the world, their own birthright and in¬ 
heritance, and knowing less of the history and structure 
of the English language than a fourth form boy knows 
of Greek. If mathematical success is aimed at, literature 
and science are ignored ; if the few science scholarships 
existing tempt candidates from any of “the thirteen schools 
which possess a laboratory,” mathematics in part and 
literature altogether must be given up. It would be waste 
of words to point out the fatal tendency of this separative 
process ; to show how mere linguistic training needs the 
rationalising aid of scientific study, or how exclusive 
science hardens and materialises without the refining 
society of literature ; yet such divorce is inevitably due 
not to the convictions of schoolmasters, not to the in¬ 
fluence of parents, not to the prepossessions of the public, 
but to the irresistible force of the University system, which 
makes narrowness of intelligence and imperfect knowledge 
the only avenues to distinction or to profit. 

It is true that an attempt to alter this involves little 
short of a revolution ; but by all accounts a revolution is 
at hand. It is not for nothing that a parliamentary in¬ 
vestigation into the expenditure of college endowments 
should have been supported by members of the colleges 
themselves, or that a proposal to distribute college scholar¬ 
ships and exhibitions by a central authority in accordance 
with the results of the leaving-examination should have 
emanated from eminent university teachers. For it 
cannot be too strongly urged that college scholarships 
stand on very different ground from university prizes or 
degrees. It is easy for Parliament to lay down rules 
which shall control the latter once for all; it is not easy 
to bind the actions of some forty different foundations, 
each electing its own scholars according to its own 
idiosyncrasies, or in obedience to the changing wills of 
bodies in a perpetual state of flux. It may' still be 
audacious, but it is no longer novel, to suggest that, 
supposing future legislation to retain the college scholar¬ 
ships at all, they should be awarded by the authority of 
Government, in strict connection with leaving-exami¬ 
nations which Government shall conduct, and in reward 
not of special but of general proficiency. For this the 
scheme of the Commissioners virtually contends ; into 
regions beyond this the Report before us necessarily does 
not enter. 

It will be seen that we accept, and recommend all 
teachers to accept, the scheme of the Commissioners 
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unreservedly as a working basis of educational improve¬ 
ment. It may not be ideally perfect; it may invite oppo¬ 
sition on points of detail ; but it is the resultant of all the 
intellectual forces which have hitherto been brought to 
bear upon the subject; and while agreeing with all its 
witnesses on the principle that wide general] training 
should precede specialisation of study, it attains extreme 
simplicity of arrangement iby allotting the first of these 
to the Schools and the lastfto the Universities. Do not let 
us forget that the cry which has arisen hitherto from all 
the head-masters on the point of scientific teaching has 
been a cry for [guidance ; for commanding and intelligent 
leadership ; for ^authoritative enlightenment as to the 
relative value and the judicious sequence of scientific sub¬ 
jects; for information asjto text-books, apparatus, teachers. 
For the-first time this cry is met by an oracle whose 
authority no one will question, and whose completeness of 
delivery all who study its utterances will appreciate. 
Schoolmasters anxious to teach science, and doubtful how 
to set about it, will meet all the facts which can enlighten 
them in the Appendices to the Report. They will find 
lists of accredited text-hooks, specimens off examination 
papers, varieties of school time-tables, priced catalogues 
of apparatus, syllabi of lectures and experiments, bota¬ 
nical schedules and tables, plans and descriptions of 
laboratories, workshops, museums, botanic gardens ; pro¬ 
grammes and reports of school scientific and natural 
history societies. They' will learn how costly a temple 
could be built to Science at Rugby, and how modestly 
it could be housed at Taunton. They will see how 
Mr. Foster teaches physics, how Mr. Hale teaches 
geography, how Mr. Wilson teaches Erdkunde. And they 
■will accept all this as coming from men who have a right 
to speak, and who wield an experience such as has not 
been amassed before. On any legislative change which 
impends over the system and the endowments of the 
higher English education, the body of scientific opinion 
is strong enough, if united, to impress its own convic¬ 
tions ; disunion alone can paralyse it. All who feel the 
discredit of past neglect, its injury to our national intel¬ 
lect, and its danger to our national prosperity, will do well 
to support by unqualified adhesion the first attempt that 
has been made to probe its causes, and the first consistent 
and -well-considered scheme that has been put forth for its 
removal. W* TuckweLL 


DREW’S “JUMMOO AND KASHMIR ” 

The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. A Geographical 
Account. By Frederick Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Asso¬ 
ciate of the Royal School of Mines. (London: Stan¬ 
ford, 1875 .) 

HE author of this work was for ten years, from i863> 
in the service of the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
his primary duty apparently being the investigation 
of the mineral resources of the territory. During this 
period his duties led him to visit many parts of the 
Maharaja’s dominions, and thus he had unusual oppor¬ 
tunities of becoming well acquainted with the various 
districts and peoples under the sway of that ruler. Mr. 
Drew’s previous training had qualified him to take intelli¬ 
gent advantage of his position and opportunities, anu 
the result is the present bulky work, occupying 55° P a S es- 
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It is a perfect mine of information about the Kashmirian 
territories, more especially about their physical and 
political geography and their ethnology, while occasional 
details are introduced as to their zoology and botany. Mr. 
Drew delivers a “plain unvarnished tale,” and has made 
no attempt to work his materials up into'a merely popular 
book. Indeed, it might have been an advantage had he 
exercised a little more skill in arrangement; but with this 
defect we are not disposed to find serious fault, as every 
page of the work contains valuable information, which, 
by means of contents and index, is, alter all, easily got 
at. Mr. Drew has made a substantial contribution to 
our knowledge of one of the most interesting regions of 
the globe. 

Most Europeans, we suspect, have but a vague notion 
of how much is included under the name Kashmir. 
After all, Jummoo has a better title to give a name to the 
dominions of the Maharaja, as it is in the capital of this 
district that he resides. Jummoo is quite near the 
southern boundary of the Kashmirian territories, on a 


branch of the Chinab river, and hence must arise many 
inconveniences in the government of the country. 

The territory included under the sway of the Maharaja 
is somewhat extensive, and of great variety in climate, 
physical characteristics, and races, extending from the 
broiling plains of the Panjab to the immense glaciers and 
eternal snows of the highest Himalayas, and including 
peoples both of Aryan and Turanian affinities, and of 
Mohammedan, Buddhist, and Brahman faiths. Looking 
down, however, upon the general map which accompanies 
Mr. Drew’s volume, it is seen that the great mass of the 
territory is distinctly mountainous, and that to such an 
extent that one wonders where there can be any room for 
a population at all. Besides Jummoo and Kashmir, the 
countries of Ladakh, Baltistan, and Gilgit are included in 
the Maharaja’s territories, whose entire area is estimated 
at 68,000 square miles. 

Mr. Drew’s plan is first in an introduction to present a 
general view of the Kashmirian territories, and then in 
succeeding chapters to treat of the various districts. The 



main characteristics of each district and its inhabitants 
are described in some detail, after which Mr. Drew takes 
the reader along a particular route which he himself has 
traversed, pointing out with great minuteness all that is 
worthy of note by the way. As Mr. Drew records mainly 
his own experiences, and as he is seldom tempted aside 
from the record of facts, it will be seen that the work is 
well adapted to afford the reader a clear and full idea of 
a region that is well worth becoming intimately acquainted 
with. 

Mr. Drew' divides the entire territory from a physical 
point of view into three regions, commencing at the plain 
of the Panjab and proceeding northwards. These are, 
first, the region of the Outer Hills, composed of moun¬ 
tains averaging from 2,000 to 4,000 feet above sea-level; 
second, the Middle Mountains, averaging between 8,000 
and 10,000 feet; and lastly, the region of the lofty Hima¬ 
layas, the mountains in which vary in height from 15,000 
to 27,000 feet. There are many points in Mr. Drew’s 
descriptions into which we wish we could enter in some 


detail, many observations concerning the country and the 
people we should like to lay before our readers, but this 
is impossible ; a mere enumeration of the contents of the 
work would occupy most of the space at our command. 

Of the inhabitants especially of this curious region, so 
near the supposed cradle of the Aryan race, and where 
the Aryans and Turanians meet, and sometimes inter¬ 
mingle, Mr. Drew has much to say that will no doubt 
command the attention of ethnologists. He observed 
carefully and records faithfully the characteristics and 
ways of the varied peoples, and although these have been 
observed by previous travellers, still it will be found, we 
are sure, that Mr. Drew has made an important contribu¬ 
tion to the ethnology of the region. The Aryan people 
of Kashmir he divides into five principal races: the 
Dogra, Chibali, Pahari, Kashmiri, and Dat'd ; and the 
Turanian, which belong to the Tibetan section of that 
group, into Balti, Ladakhi, and Champa. As might be 
expected, Mr. Drew gives much information concerning 
the castes of the Aryan races, and what he tells us is fuil 
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of interest. He throws some light also on the probable 
origin of castes, and especially of the distinction between 
the superior and inferior castes, and produces some very 
tmod reasons for believing that they are a result of the 
conquest of an inferior by a superior race. Mr. Drew 
was governor of Ladakh for a period, and thus had a 
splendid opportunity of becoming acquainted with an in¬ 
teresting region and curious people. He of course refers 
to the peculiar marital institution of the Turanians in 
the comparatively barren districts of the Himalayas. In 
Baltistan the people are of the same race as the Ladakhis, 
but having been converted to Mohammedanism, have 
eschewed polyandry for polygyny, with the result that 
the population has increased beyond the capacity of the 
country to support it, rendering emigration necessary. 

Mr. Drew presents minute studies of several places in 
Ladakh, especially of the salt lake district to the south of 
Leh. After carefully observing the geological charac¬ 
teristics of the district, he concludes that at one time, when 
glaciers were more universal than now, there must have 
been there one extensive and deep lake. Mr. Drew is con¬ 
stantly turning aside to make minute studies in geology 
and physical geography of this kind, and as the pheno¬ 
menon investigated is generally of a typical sort, the scien¬ 
tific value of the book is thus much enhanced. 

Of course Mr. Drew has a great deal to say about the 
Himalayas and their glaciers—glaciers on a scale, as he 
says, not to be met with elsewhere beyond the Arctic 
regions. Though Mr. Drew’s style is unadorned, it has the 
merit of being always perfectly clear, so that his descriptions 
of glacial and other phenomena convey real and valuable 
information. One glacier he examinee, at .Basils, in 
Baltistan, was upwards of twenty miles long, and others 
are to be met with of much greater extent; indeed, to 
judge from the map, this north-west Himalayan region 
is one huge net-work of glaciers. The largest of all is 
the Baltoro glacier, thirty-five miles long, which comes 
down between two lofty ridges ; the northern ridge rises 
in one spot to the height of 28,265 feet, the peak of that 
height (IC 2 of the Indian Survey) being the second highest 
mountain known in the world. And yet these glaciers 
are a mere remnant, the evidence seems to show, of the 
glacial covering which at one time spread over the 
Himalayan region. 

One interesting excursion made by Mr. Drew was to 
the district in the N.E. of Ladakh, which, in,the form of 
a great mountain-surrounded plateau, extends to the 
Kuenlun Mountains. This plain is divided into two by a 
low range of mountains running east and west, the 
southern half being known as the Lingzhithang Plain, 
and the northern half is named by Mr. Drew the Kuenlun 
Plain. This extensive and almost lifeless plateau has 
been crossed before Mr. Drew’s journey, by various 
travellers—the unfortunate A. Schlagentweit, Mr. W. H. 
Johnson of the G. T. Survey, Mr. Haywood, Mr. Shaw, 
Dr. Cayley, and the two Yarkand Mission parties. Mr. 
Drew discusses the observations of some of these ob¬ 
servers, and from observations made by himself, comes 
to the conclusion that the entire plateau must at 
one time have been under water, the mountains in the 
centre appearing above the surface as islands. His 
account of his observations on this journey are of con¬ 
siderable value as supplementary to those of previous ob¬ 


servers—of the mirage, of the capricious lakelets which 
are still sometimes seen, of the composition of the surface 
of the plateau, of the remains of shingly beaches, salt 
deposits, and other features. This great plateau has by 
no means been yet full}' explored, though it would be 
likely to yield to a competent observer important data in 
physical geography. 

One special chapter is devoted to the various languages 
spoken in the territories, and tlieir relationships well 
pointed out. In the appendices, also, material is pro¬ 
vided for the comparative philologist in a Dogra grammar, 
various vocabularies and phrases. 

A characteristic and valuable feature of the work is the 
series of maps which enable the reader to follow satis¬ 
factorily all the author’s [routes and descriptions. First 
of all there is a general map on the scale of sixteen miles 
to an inch, sufficiently minute to enable one to recognise 
the chief physical features, and in which the various 
glaciers are indicated. Then come five maps, constructed 
each from a different and special point of view. The 
“ Snow Map ” is coloured, to show the characteristics of 
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various regions of the territory in respect of sxiow } from 
the region of “ no snow ” to that of glaciers. The “ Race 
Map” shows the distribution of the various peoples which 
make up the population of the country, while the “ Lan¬ 
guage Map ” and the “ Faith Map ” serve the same pur¬ 
pose for languages and religions respectively. The 
“Political Map ” shows the various previously indepen¬ 
dent states and rajaships which have been gradually 
agglomerated into one dominion under the Maharaja 
of Jummoo, Besides the maps there are isometric views 
and sections of the principal mountain regions, and a 
number of illustrations of places and people. We think 
the illustrations, especially la the way of typical photo¬ 
graphic portraits, ought to have been more abundant in a 
work otherwise so elaborate and minute5 but this may 
be remedied in a second edition. 

We have given but a faint idea of the contents of this 
thick volume, but perhaps we have said enough to show 
that henceforth it must be considered as one of the prin¬ 
cipal authorities on a country of great interest in itself, 
and of special interest to English people on account of 
its relation to our Indian dominions and government. 
Much has already been written on the country and on the 
regions which border upon it, and special studies have 
been made of particular parts and aspects of it—Mr. 
Drew refers with deserved praise to Dr. Leitner's great 
work on Dardistanbut on the country as a whole, in 
all its aspects, political, historical, ethnological, and 
physical, Mr. Drew’s work must be considered as a per¬ 
manent and trustworthy authority. 
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